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ABSTRACT KEYWORDS 


Ever since Philippe Ariés identified World War I as the conflict that witnessed the American Civil War 
peak of the ‘civic cult of the dead’, scholars have tended to interpret the response World War I 
to death in battle in the context of that ‘war to end all wars’. In the case of the Vietnam War 
United States, the militarized commemorative culture that lies at the heart of its memorials 
national identity has a personal and political resonance, expressed through a combi- memoirs 
nation of public ceremonial constructions and practices and personal published nationalism 
narratives. Together these comprise the commemorative response both to the dead 

of war and surviving veterans. This response is designed to contain and control the 

death resulting from warfare, and is one that, although developed in the context of 
nineteenth-century conflict, clearly prefigured the development of late-nineteenth and 

early-twentieth century European military commemorative ritual which, in turn, 

influenced the evolution of commemoration in the twentieth-century United States. 
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Ever since Philippe Aries identified World War I as the conflict that 
witnessed the peak of the ‘civic cult of the dead’, scholars and popular 
writers alike have tended to interpret the response to death in battle in 
the context of the years 1914-18 in Europe, and the rituals attendant upon 
soldier sacrifice, as developments from that period (Aries 1983: 550). Yet 
half a century before, and 3000 miles from the ‘war to end all wars’, a new 
nation struggled to commemorate the dead from a brutal civil conflict: the 
American Civil War of 1861-65. The way it went about this originated in, 
but represented a clear break from, that nation’s commemorative past, and 
influenced the future of war commemoration not just in the United States, 
but in Europe. 

The dominant symbol of sacrifice since World War I, of course, the red 
poppy, had its origins in a poem composed by Canadian John McCrae (‘In 
Flanders Field’) and in the efforts of a professor at the University of Georgia 
in the United States, Moina Mitchell, to provide not just an emotive annual 
symbol — the fabric poppy — that commemorated the dead but a means to 
centralize the efforts of disabled veterans in the making and maintenance 
of a memorial culture. Despite this, the construction of a commemorative 
culture in the United States is rarely included in discussions of European 
remembrance practices, their pre-World War I origins and post-1918 devel- 
opment. This article seeks to extend our understanding of the frequently 
contested memorial imperative in democratic societies by tracing the origins 
and development of remembrance rituals in the nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century United States. Not only did these rituals in many respects prefigure 
those of World War I, but European responses to the dead of the 1914-18 
war fed back into commemorative ritual in the United States, informing the 
response to the dead from that conflict and from all future conflicts in which 
the United States was engaged. 

On both sides of the Atlantic the meaning of commemorative ritual for 
those who survive conflict complicates the story. The role of the surviving 
veteran in the ceremonies for the fallen tends to be assumed rather than 
explored, and post-war memoirs, although powerful contributory elements in 
the construction of a commemorative culture, are viewed as separate from 
the monument-building impulses that are read as symbolizing not just the 
war concerned, but the culmination of public responses to it. In the United 
States, this dual aspect — the monument and the memoir — of a commemo- 
rative culture predicated on conflict originated in the early republic, greatly 
expanded after the American Civil War (1861-65) and reached its apogee 
following the Vietnam War (c.1959-75). The latter conflict produced, and 
continues to produce, perhaps the greatest volume, and range, of combat and 
post-combat reminiscences of any American war. 

The Vietnam War also highlighted deep national ideological divisions as 
far aS war commemoration is concerned. Some of these divisions were latent 
in American culture, and had their roots in the period of the early republic 
when the United States was struggling to identify an indigenous commemo- 
rative form. Others derived from the experience of World War I. And still 
others were specific to the war in south-east Asia. Their public expression, 
however, in monuments as in memoirs, established a new perspective on 
warfare, on sacrifice, and on the role of the veteran in nationalism that 
continues to influence commemorative culture in both the United States and 
Europe today. 
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NEW WORLD WARRIORS 


Almost all nations are conceived in conflict. To argue that the United States 
was ‘a nation fashioned on the battlefield no less than the council chamber — 
brought into existence through violence’, is not to establish any special claim 
for it among modern nations (Cunliffe 1968: 68). For many nineteenth- 
century nationalist theorists, ‘war was the necessary dialectic in the evolution 
of nations’. As Michael Howard notes, the ‘terrible thing is that, historically 
speaking, these thinkers were right [...] the state structure of the international 
system as it exists today is not the result of peaceful, teleological growth’ but 
of war (Howard 1991: 39-40). In the nineteenth century, in Europe as in the 
United States, nations increasingly came to understand themselves and trace 
their origins through the wars they had fought and the military leaders that 
had exemplified their particular brand of nationalism, in both cases mainly 
mediated through literary or artistic representations of the battles and leaders 
concerned. The national and nationalist mythologies that focused on, in the 
British case, Arthur and his knights and, in the French case, Charlemagne — 
the so-called Matter of Britain and Matter of France respectively — proved 
fascinating to the nineteenth century. And these were fundamentally about 
warfare and warriors in the establishment of national boundaries and in the 
fashioning of the nationalism predicated on militarized masculine values and 
expressed through martial prowess. 

In the case of the United States, this militarized evocation of the nation was 
especially potent because of the republican context within which it emerged 
and through which a military commemorative culture came to be constructed. 
The ‘American military tradition’, as has been argued, ‘rests on several pillars’, 
the most significant of which ‘is the principle of citizen service [...] a respon- 
sibility incurred solely because of one’s membership in the political commu- 
nity of citizens’ (Kestnbaum 2000: 7). This tradition was from the start fraught 
with contradictions. Some of these originated in the ‘polymorphous’ nature of 
military service in a nation where the regular army existed alongside the mili- 
tia. Others derived from the ethnic constructs that defined and constrained 
the civic nationalism on which citizen service was ostensibly predicated. Prior 
to 1776, of course, the militia fought as British citizens. And the part-time 
and often poorly organized nature of that militia in the colonial era frequently 
resulted in a lack of enthusiasm among the citizens for the revolutionary war 
itself (Kestnbaum 2000: 7-9; Linenthal 1982: 51, 54; Shy 1990: 31, 38-39). 

Commemoration of the Revolution, therefore, initially emphasized the 
ideal rather than the individual. The focus of attention was the achievement of 
independence, not necessarily those who battled to bring it about. The excep- 
tion was George Washington, around whom much of the early commemo- 
rative impulse cohered. Yet even the ‘Father of his Country’ was never an 
uncontested symbol, as the battle between Republicans and Federalists over 
control of his memory and the planned construction of a federally funded 
mausoleum, which never materialized, made clear. Opposition to ostentatious 
monuments was part of the republican ethos, and those that did exist were 
hardly the focus of public attention or reverence. Boston’s first memorial to 
the Revolution, a 57-foot column at Beacon Hill, was removed in 1811 (Cray 
2006: 281; Piehler 1995: 21-22). 

Consequently, the early republic has with justification been described 
as ‘a minefield of contested memories’ (Cray 1999: 567-68) as far as both 
warfare and nationalism were concerned. It offered few opportunities for the 
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erection of permanent, patriotic markers to the Revolution’s battlefield dead 
who were ‘eulogized but seldom memorialized’ (Kammen 1978: 70-72). For 
military deaths after the Revolution, and for those who died abroad or at sea, 
it was a slightly different, but no less complex story. Indeed, it is through the 
memorialization of sailors that some of the tensions and ambiguities inherent 
in the construction of a commemorative culture unique to the United States 
first reveal themselves. 

In 1808 two very different commemorative events occurred. In that year, 
Washington, DC received its first war memorial, and the nation’s first monu- 
ment to the navy, the Naval Monument — now commonly referred to as the 
Tripoli Monument — commemorating the deaths of six US naval officers in 
the Barbary Wars, specifically the attack on Tripoli in 1804 (Figure 1). In that 





Figure 1: Monument to the memory of the ‘Herveor of Tripoli.’ Photograph shows 
the Tripoli Naval Monument on the grounds of United States Capitol, Washington, 
D.C. Moved in 1860 to the Naval Academy in Annapolis, Maryland. Courtesy 
Library of Congress. 
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same year, 200 miles to the north, New York City witnessed the first public 
commemoration of those Revolutionary sailors who had died aboard the noto- 
rious British prison ships in New York harbour, and whose remains had been 
scattered along the Jersey shore for years afterwards. In ‘a gala display of patri- 
otic homage’ organized by a Republican political club, the Tammany Society, 
a procession from Manhattan to Brooklyn, witnessed by some 30,000 specta- 
tors and attended by civil, military and religious leaders, carried the sailors’ 
remains to a new burial vault for interment. Although the Tammany Society 
had been petitioning for a permanent memorial for years, even such evident 
public support failed to achieve one. In the end, the idea of a memorial for the 
prison-ship victims became itself a victim to political infighting and irreconcil- 
able interpretations of how the Revolutionary dead should be remembered in 
the new republic (Cray 1999: 566, 584-86). 

The Naval Monument, by contrast, was secured through the efforts of an 
individual, a war veteran, Captain (later Commodore) David Porter of the US 
Navy.’ Porter had been forced to surrender when his frigate, the Philadelphia, 
ran aground near Tripoli in 1803. He was, therefore, a prisoner when Lt Stephen 
Decatur of the ketch Intrepid successfully destroyed the Philadelphia in February 
1804, but in the ensuing action three men died. When the Intrepid itself blew up 
on 3 September 1804, another three, including the officer who, it was assumed, 
had set the Intrepid to explode in Tripoli harbour, Capt Richard Somers, perished. 
On his return to the United States in 1805, Porter instigated the process of 
commissioning a suitable memorial for the six officers killed in Tripoli. The Naval 
Monument was transported from Italy to Boston in 1807 and installed in the 
Washington Navy Yard the following year. Oddly, however, Porter's efforts were 
underappreciated, both at the time and since. The memorial he commissioned 
should, given the individuals commemorated, have been a success. Yet whilst 
the fame of one of the dead officers — Richard Somers — has endured to this day, 
the monument commemorating him has, almost since its inception, languished 
in obscurity despite its being positioned, for many years, on the western terrace 
of the Capitol in Washington, DC (Cray 2006; Headley 1994: 247). 

These two examples stand at opposite ends of the spectrum of military 
commemoration in the United States: in the one case public enthusiasm 
produced no permanent memorial; in the other, a permanent monument 
was met by public apathy. Yet together they highlight the difficulties faced by 
Americans in establishing a commemorative culture both applicable to and 
accessible by a nation of immigrants lacking a common frame of commemo- 
rative reference and uncertain about the role which the military — whether on 
land or sea — should play in popular and patriotic expressions of its nation- 
alism. In the case of the Naval Monument, its neglect can be ascribed, Janet 
Headley has argued, to the simple matter of its design. This was far from 
simple, indeed too overtly allegorical for American audiences at the time. 
Whereas the British would have had little difficulty decoding a monument 
that replicated many of the themes to be found in such famous naval memo- 
rials as Francis Bird’s Monument to Admiral John Baker (1716) in Westminster 
Abbey, Americans were unfamiliar with the form and simply failed to under- 
stand what they were being presented with (Headley 1994: 247-48, 259). By 
the time the monument achieved a wider audience by being relocated from 
the Navy Yard to the Capitol in 1831 its iconography was ‘hopelessly out of 
fashion’ (Headley 1994: 248). 

The crux of the issue for Americans of the early republic was their liminal 
position, as far as nationalism was concerned, located between the Old World 
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and the New, between British — for many — and American identities. Porter’s 
Naval Monument highlighted the impossibility of utilizing British commemorative 
forms to record American sacrifice, but also the absence of any viable alternatives 
at this time (Headley 1994: 264). The memorialization of the prison-ship dead, 
similarly, revealed that behind the popular patriotic eulogies to the dead lay a 
profound disquiet about the appropriateness of expressing that patriotism in 
a manner acceptable both to Republican and Federalist, officer and common 
sailor or soldier, veteran and non-combatant. The Naval Monument and 
the prison-ship dead, however, were just the beginning of the story as far as 
commemorative culture in the United States was concerned. In the years that 
followed, two manifestations of that culture gained increased prominence; the 
written representation of war, and the ideal of the citizen-soldier. 

While scholars have emphasized the rejection of Old World commemora- 
tive forms in favour of a New World ‘popular print culture’ (Cray 1999: 579; 
Piehler 1995: 26) more suited to the republican ideal, they have underesti- 
mated the impact that this actually had on commemorative culture in the long 
term, and the importance of the individual narrative voice that it admitted into 
that culture. From the perspective of 1803 it may have seemed, as Republican 
congressman Samuel Mitchell observed, ‘that the art of Printing has super- 
seded the use and intention of monuments’. In the years that followed, 
however, rather than superseding monuments, print culture provided an addi- 
tional dimension to war commemoration in the United States.’ In the context 
of the broader nationalist impulse as this emerged in the nineteenth century 
and was refined in the twentieth, this merging of what Benedict Anderson 
defined as “print capitalism’ and the war memorial was perhaps inevitable in 
the construction of a modern commemorative culture (Anderson 1992: 36). 

Print culture alone was not the sole means whereby nations were ‘imagined’, 
but war memorials themselves represented only one physical manifestation of 
that national imagination. The other, arguably more significant manifestation 
was located in the bodies, living and dead, of the citizen-soldiers themselves. As 
Abraham Lincoln recognized, for antebellum Americans the revolutionary wat’s 
veterans functioned as ‘living history’ since ‘every family’ had, 


in the form of a husband, a father, a son or a brother[...]a history bearing the 
indubitable testimonies of its own authenticity, in the limbs mangled, in the 
scars of wounds received [...] a history [...] that could be read and under- 
stood alike by all, the wise and the ignorant, the learned and the unlearned. 
(Lincoln 1838: 114-15) 


Reinforcing such living examples, America’s fledgling literary culture high- 
lighted the nation’s revolutionary past, notably through Washington Irving’s 
Rip Van Winkle (1819) and Herman Melville’s Israel Potter (1854) but also via 
an increasing number of veterans’ memoirs, many of which were composed 
to support pension applications and later published for a wider audience. 
Such reminiscences represented both a route into that past and an indict- 
ment of the neglect suffered by many veterans in the present. With the laying 
of the capstone to another Bunker Hill Monument in 1842, the juxtaposition 
of the spending on memorials and the poverty of many revolutionary veterans 
introduced a jarring note to, and another persistent theme in, war commemo- 
ration in the New World republic (Tang 1998: 69-70, 77). Ultimately, no single 
expression of that culture could dominate, and none could speak for all, praise 
all, comfort all or represent all. Commemorative culture in the United States, in 
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short, came to be located at the confluence of the man and the memorial, the 
living veteran and the dead warrior, the marble monument and the memoir. In 
the nation’s Civil War, sometimes termed the ‘second American Revolution’, 
all these elements came together, to powerful effect (McPherson 1990: 5-22). 


WARS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


The American Civil War was the conflict that produced the greatest shift in the 
nation’s commemorative culture and prefigured, in all important respects, both 
the form and function of that culture as it operates today both in the United States 
and in Europe. It invoked, and refined, the male citizen-soldier ideal from the 
Revolution, but commemorated him in a new setting, the National Cemetery. 
This was the first specifically federal space in a national memorial landscape 
which, up to that point, had comprised a patchwork of private initiatives, and 
a powerful assertion of the link between the nation and its soldiery. Building on 
revolutionary pension narratives, it also established an aspect of war that we now 
take for granted but that was not, until the nineteenth century, common: namely, 
that the pen takes up where the sword leaves off. This shift was informed by a 
combination of factors, not all specific to the nineteenth-century United States, 
but all crucial to the development of commemoration in that nation. 

The first factor was the emergence, in the United States as in Europe, of 
the Rural or Park Cemetery Movement that influenced new responses to death 
in this period (French 1974: 38; Grant 2004: 79-81). The second was the fact 
that the rise of the volunteer and conscript armies of the nineteenth century 
was accompanied by a voluminous correspondence between soldier and 
civilian during conflict and an outpouring of veterans’ memoirs afterwards. 
In Europe, this was more widespread in the wake of the Franco-Prussian War 
(Kelly 1999: 286-87; Stoneman 2001: 290). In the United States, however, the 
impact of from-the-front correspondence was both earlier and far greater. The 
American Civil War was without doubt the most literate conflict of the age. 
Reinforcing this link between battlefront and homefront in the Civil War were 
photographic images of the battlefield and the dead, notably Matthew Brady’s 
exhibition, “The Dead of Antietam’, shown in 1862.* However, as for the dead 
of the Tripolitan war, death ‘on the altar of American nationalism merited 
hosannas, not remorse’ (Cray 2006: 280). Brady’s images of ‘a landscape 
covered with mangled and broken bodies’, Gary Laderman suggests, both 
reinforced and ‘symbolized the righteousness of the Union cause — the large 
numbers of young northern soldiers slaughtered on the fields of battle became 
evidence of Union patriotism and virtue’ (Laderman 1996: 98). 

The process of establishing the authenticity of the soldier’s sacrifice in the 
nation’s name began during the war, with a hitherto unprecedented effort 
to secure and record the name of the soldier himself. That this proved, for 
many of the dead, to be an impossibility, should not detract attention from the 
efforts to identify the dead, and accord them proper burial rites, so far as was 
practicable in the circumstances. Within just two months of the first major 
engagement of the Civil War — First Bull Run/Manassas, 21 July 1861 — the 
War Department, through General Order No 75, instructed the Quartermaster 
General to distribute forms ‘for the preservation of accurate mortuary records’, 
along with materials for the construction of temporary headboards. In the 
following year General Order No 33 instructed Commanding Generals to ‘lay 
off lots of ground in some suitable spot near every battlefield [...] and to cause 
the remains of those killed to be interred’ there. 
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These orders notwithstanding, commemoration of the Union dead, as 
would be the case for the dead of World War I, resulted from both public 
and private initiative. Initially it was private cemetery associations across the 
Union who purchased the land for the burial of the dead ‘for reasons’, as 
one of them put it, ‘of patriotism’. By the second year of the war, however, 
Congress formalized the practice by authorizing the president ‘to purchase 
cemetery grounds [...] to be used as a national cemetery for the soldiers who 
shall have died in the service of the country’ (Grant 2004: 87). In that year 
alone, Congress established no fewer than fourteen National Cemeteries 
(Steere 1948: 151-52).° 

In this respect the response to military death in the American Civil War 
prefigured the development of the ‘civic cult of the dead’ as this emerged 
in Europe, in particular as far as the soldier’s relationship with the state is 
concerned. Although the symbolism of war commemoration predates the 
formation of modern nations, with the nation state of the nineteenth century 
came more elaborate and more consciously-constructed ‘sites of memory’. 
These encompassed both ritual responses to the sacrificial dead of war and 
architectural statements in the form of cemeteries and monuments invoking 
the power of the nation in whose name so many had died. 

In the United States the form this took in the nineteenth century was 
the military cemetery. ‘Looking at photographs of early American military 
cemeteries’, George Mosse observed, ‘means anticipating the military 
cemeteries of the First World War’ (Mosse 1990: 45-46). The rows of identical 
grave markers were designed to symbolize the equality of death in the 
republic, in America as, later, in France, and became the style adopted for all 
national cemeteries in America, for American cemeteries of the war dead in 
Europe, and for many European military cemeteries (Figure 2). In both form 
and function these sites evoked the rural cemetery. They consecrated the 
land itself and served as both pilgrim and, later, more overt tourist attraction, 





Figure 2: Gettysburg National Military Cemetery, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
Photo © Author. 
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where visitors were encouraged to contemplate the power of the American 
republic in whose name the men interred there had died. In the American 
case, this point was made most forcibly at what became the most famous of all 
the military cemeteries: Gettysburg. Abraham Lincoln’s address, delivered on 
the occasion of the cemetery’s dedication on 19 November 1863, invoked the 
‘honored dead’ who ‘gave their lives’ so that the nation might survive. And it 
was in their name that the president charged his audience to complete ‘the 
unfinished work’ of ensuring ‘that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the earth’ (Lincoln 1863: 22-23). 

Neither Lincoln’s words at Gettysburg, nor the many other cemetery 
sites themselves can be understood in isolation. They operated in concert 
with the main commemorative ceremony to emerge from the Civil War, 
Memorial Day (or Decoration Day, reflecting its primary activity of decorating 
soldiers’ graves), the ultimate ‘legitimizing ritual of the new American nation- 
alism forged out of war’ (Blight 2001: 72). As a commemorative ceremony, 
Memorial Day bears comparison with the later Armistice Day ceremonies in 
both France and Great Britain; a funereal parade to the cemetery was followed 
by the laying of wreaths on the graves to the accompaniment of political 
speeches, poetry readings and religious sermons. Veterans were at the centre 
of the ceremony but public officials and non-combatants played significant 
roles. The presence of children on such occasions (Figure 3) was especially 
important: it was salutary — it brought home the cost of war; inspirational — it 
provided visible evidence that another generation was emerging; and educa- 
tional — it introduced the children concerned to the civic world of the state and 
to their future role in it (Grant 2005: 519). 

Memorial Day became an ‘instant tradition’ but not an uncontested one 
(Kammen 1993: 103). Its very origins highlight the selective nature of the 
commemorative culture to emerge from the Civil War, the challenges to that 
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Figure 3: Orphans laying wreaths at Greenwood Cemetery on Memorial Day from 
Illustrated London News. Courtesy Library of Congress. 
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culture and the roots of some of the difficulties the United States would face in 
terms of war commemoration in the twentieth century. It has been argued that 
the first ‘Decoration Day’ was organized by black South Carolinians and white 
abolitionists, and took place in Charleston on 1 May 1865. By the following year, 
however, the idea of ‘Memorial Day’ was already shifting from a day devoted 
to the celebration of freedom by African Americans to a day devoted primarily 
to the decoration of war graves. The ‘instant tradition’ that was created cele- 
brated the sacrifice of the dead, but avoided, as much as possible, any of the 
potentially divisive issues involved in what they had fought for (Blight 2001: 
64-70; Cherry 1969: 741). For the Union, Memorial Day quickly sidestepped 
the fact that the Civil War had become a war to end slavery. For the former 
Confederacy, it became an occasion on which, through the emphasis on the 
dead, it became possible to deny that slavery had been a factor at all. 

In the new national cemeteries, as would be the case through World 
War II, the black soldier and the white occupied a separate space. Not until 
1948 when President Harry S. Truman desegregated the armed forces, and 
concomitantly the national cemeteries, were black and white troops interred 
together. Segregated in death as they had been in battle, the ground in which 
they were buried, and on which the nation constructed its commemorative 
culture would, for over a century, be undermined by this division between 
black and white, between the republican ideal and the racial reality. Yet if 
the emancipatory aspect to the Civil War was buried under a memorializing 
process more concerned to elevate the sacrifice of the white citizen-soldier, 
nevertheless the conjunction of spoken, written and constructed commemo- 
rative forms after the Civil War meant that it could never be entirely ignored. 
National Cemeteries and Memorial Day were only the most visible expres- 
sions of the militarized commemorative culture to emerge from the Civil War, 
the tip of an iceberg of personal responses to conflict that moved beneath the 
surface of the nation’s physical memorial landscape. 

Two decades after it ended, the war was refought in the pages of publica- 
tions such as Century Magazine. Its ‘Battles and Leaders’ series, begun in 1884, 
offered the Civil War generation, North and South, the opportunity to tell 
their side of the story of a specific battle, engagement, campaign or just recall 
their memories of the war generally. In the North, too, the Union veterans’ 
organization, the Grand Army of the Republic (GAR), became a potent social 
and political force; from relatively modest beginnings in 1866, by 1890 it had 
some 400,000 members, organized in over 7000 posts across the nation. The 
GAR confirmed the Union veteran’s centrality to American war commemora- 
tion, but it, too, offered a segregated version of national sacrifice, one rein- 
forced by the many personal reminiscences of the war that focused on the 
conflict, but not on its cause. 

Other voices, however, critiqued a culture increasingly devoted to the 
dead of war. Leading African American spokesman Frederick Douglass had 
not fought in the Civil War — although his sons, Charles and Lewis, served 
with the famous black regiment, the Massachusetts 54th — but after it he 
struggled to ensure that the African American contribution to the Union 
cause would become part of the nation’s commemorative culture. Speaking 
at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington on Memorial Day in 1871, 
Douglass bemoaned the call ‘in the name of patriotism to forget the merits of 
this fearful struggle, and to remember with equal admiration those who struck 
at the nation’s life, and those who struck to save it’ (Douglass 1871: 4). Seven 
years later, on another Memorial Day in New York, he repeated this message, 
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and reminded his audience that the Civil War had been one between ‘men of 
thought as well as of action, and in dead earnest for something beyond the 
battle-field’ (Douglass 1878: 2). Yet beyond the battlefield it was not until 1897 
that a monument to the Civil War’s African American troops was erected in 
Boston, Massachusetts. Designed by the Irish-born sculptor Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, it was a seminal piece of sculpture; the first example of a monument 
portraying the Union’s African American troops as noble patriot soldiers of 
the American nation. 

Saint-Gaudens’s memorial set no immediate precedent as far as America’s 
commemorative culture was concerned, and the image of the black soldier 
was not the only casualty of the selective memory produced by the Civil 
War. Whereas the wounded Revolutionary veteran had served as patriotic 
exemplar, the wounded Civil War veteran was more marginal to the culture 
of commemoration of the later nineteenth century, despite the fact that the 
wounded were everywhere visible. Indeed photographic images, in the form 
of cartes de visite of maimed soldiers were commonplace, enclosed with veter- 
ans’ letters, distributed amongst family and friends, and sold among the wider 
community (Figures 4 and 5). To ignore these photographs is to ignore a 








Figure 4: carte de visite (group), William Oland Bourne Papers. Courtesy Library 
of Congress. 
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Figure 5: carte de visite (wheelchair), William Oland Bourne Papers. Courtesy 
Library of Congress. 


crucial piece of evidence pertaining to the commemorative culture of the Civil 
War era. ‘If we ought to forget a war which has filled our land with widows 
and orphans’, Douglass had asked in 1871, 


which has made stumps of men of the very flower of our youth, and sent 
them on the journey of life, armless, legless, maimed and mutilated[...] 
I say that if this war is to be forgotten, I ask in the name of all things 
sacred, what shall men remember? 

(Douglass 1871: 5) 


What men remembered was the monument. Out of the Civil War emerged a 
commemorative culture that shifted the focus away from the man and onto 
the memorial. It was that culture that Americans, in the aftermath of World 
War I, exported abroad. In the American cemeteries in Europe a commem- 
orative culture was created for foreign, not domestic consumption. It was 
a culture that deliberately obscured the divisive racial realities of a nation 
whose population, reflected by its armed forces, remained segregated along 
racial lines. Unlike at home, the desegregated American military cemeteries 
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of Europe, notably those at Oise-Aisne and Aisne-Marne, were designed as 
‘symbols of America’, and symbols of that nation’s sacrifice. Racial segrega- 
tion was not part of that symbolism, although segregation of military from 
civilian was. Just as the ‘mass carnage of the Civil War’ had been ‘rational- 
ized by transforming the tombstones of individual soldiers into the building 
blocks of national symbols of political unity’, so the American cemeteries in 
Europe were less about sacrifice of the individual soldier and more about the 
power of the republic he had served, a republic ‘quite devoid of the racial 
schisms that plagued America back home’ (Robin 1995: 59-60). The message 
was reinforced and nuanced in the aftermath of World War IL. By this time 
the aggressive American iconography of the battlefield cemeteries of Western 
Europe advertised America’s new global leadership role (Robin 1995: 71). 
Yet this symbolism would be undermined by the conflict that represented a 
conclusion of sorts as far as America’s commemorative culture was concerned: 
the Vietnam War. 

In the aftermath of the Vietnam War, the outpouring of post-war memoirs — 
broadly conceived — begin to match that of the Civil War era, but this was a 
very different kind of memoir, the outgrowth of a very different kind of war. 
Through books such as Michael Herr’s Dispatches (1977), literature such as Tim 
O’Brien’s The Things They Carried (1990) or Going After Cacciato (1978), films 
such as Coming Home (1978), Apocalypse Now! (1979), Platoon (1986), Gardens of 
Stone (1987), or Born on the Fourth of July (1989), and autobiographies such as 
Lt Gen Harold G. Moore and Joseph L. Galloway’s We Were Soldiers Once, and 
Young (1992) the spotlight turned again to the war veteran. It focused on the 
individual cost of war, no longer simply physical, as had been the case for the 
Revolution’s veterans, sometimes not physical at all, but psychological. 

Via what Eric Dean has critiqued as ‘the myth of the troubled and scorned 
Vietnam veteran’, American commemorative culture in the wake of Vietnam 
seemed to hark back to its revolutionary past, to a period where absence of 
commemoration, lack of official appreciation for the veteran appeared to be 
the norm (Dean 1992: 73). Certainly the nation’s most famous physical war 
memorial, the granite wall designed by Maya Lin and positioned on the Mall 
in the heart of the nation’s capital was, like one of its first war memorials, the 
result of veterans’ rather than federal efforts. And it emerged in the context 
of a culture that, it was widely believed, had turned its back on the Vietnam 
veteran (Figure 6). The Vietnam Veterans Memorial and the Vietnam memoir 
reinforced this belief, even as they sought to compensate for it. The veracity of 
the idea of the ‘troubled and scorned’ veteran has been challenged elsewhere 
(Dean 1992). What is significant about it in this context is its merging of the 
various elements of war commemoration in the United States and the nation’s 
absorption of European, specifically World War I remembrance forms. 

The controversy attendant upon the construction of the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial — the insistence, for example, on the part of James Watt, secretary 
of the interior at the time, that a ‘traditional statue’ representing three 
infantrymen accompany the Wall — contained echoes of the political battles 
over war commemoration that had marked the period of the early republic 
and that of the Civil War (Piehler 1995: 172).° Yet it also echoed the tension 
generated after World War I between the physical location of the dead and 
that of their memorials. Paradoxically, it was the class-conscious British 
who, after World War I, equalized the sacrifice of their soldiers by refusing 
to repatriate their bodies from the battlefields of continental Europe. The 
republican United States, like France, offered bereaved families the choice of 





6. The Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial comprises 
three separate 
monuments: the Wall, 
designed by Maya Lin; 
the ‘Three Soldiers 
Statue’, designed by 
Frederick Hart; and 
the Vietnam Women’s 
Memorial, designed by 
Glenna Goodacre. The 
Wall was unveiled in 
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Figure 6: Vietnam Memorial/The Wall, Washington D.C. Photo © Author. 


repatriation of the remains or their interment in the foreign field on which 
they had fallen. ‘For Americans struggling with the ambiguity of war and of 
their personal sacrifice’, it has been argued, ‘repatriation was intended to offer 
a measure of consolation for their grief’. The result, however, with no single 
site either of burial or monument, was ‘a massive diffusion of memory’ as far 
as World War I was concerned (Budreau 2008: 377, 379). 

In the aftermath of World War I, remembrance culture in the United States 
became not just diffuse but divided. The newly constituted (1923) American 
Battle Monuments Commission was given responsibility for the maintenance 
of American military cemeteries in Europe, and a variety of individual citi- 
zens, such as Moina Michael, and private organizations within the United 
States, such as the ‘Gold Star Mothers’, who had lost sons in the war, took 
responsibility for the memory of the dead at home. These gendered tensions, 
for the United States after World War I and Vietnam, often inhered in the 
uncertainty surrounding both wars. The perception that the Vietnam veteran 
was both ‘scorned’ and ‘troubled’ not only reflected a persistent and unresolved 
aspect of America’s response to war and to the citizen-soldier ideal, but also 
revealed the contentious nature of the Vietnam conflict for the United States. 

In the written memoirs, as in the often emotional debates over a perma- 
nent memorial relating to the Vietnam War, it is the parallel with World War 
I that stands out. The sense that the sacrifice had been, if not in vain exactly, 
then certainly disproportionate to its ends, dominates them. Echoes of Wilfred 
Owen’s ‘Anthem for Doomed Youth’ resonate in many of the memoirs, and 
opposition to this unleavened record of suffering drove much of the opposi- 
tion to the Maya Lin Wall, which was initially read by some as a ‘black gash 
of shame’ (Scruggs and Swerdlow 1985: 81-82) disfiguring both the nation’s 
commemorative landscape and its war record. Yet the Wall transcended initial 
hostility to become, in Jay Winter’s phrase, both a site of memory and of 
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mourning (Winter 1995). It functions as a tomb, and is treated appropriately, 
with flowers and mementoes inserted into the gaps between the slabs list- 
ing the names, as they might be placed on an individual grave. Above all, it 
is understood as a site of healing, providing a focus absent from the United 
States after World War I yet reflecting, in its list of names, the monuments 
and the message from that earlier conflict. 


CONCLUSION 


With the Vietnam Memorial, commemorative culture in the United States 
had come full circle from the neglect of the immediate post-Revolutionary 
era through the invocation of the Revolutionary veteran as national symbol 
and ideal, the decline of that individual symbolism in the many monuments 
and memorials constructed after the Civil War, to a renewed emphasis on 
the sacrifice of the individual citizen-soldier. This was presented not simply 
in terms of war fatalities, but in terms of physical and psychological damage, 
the sacrifice of self. This, it is widely believed, was the hidden aspect of 
the Vietnam War. Yet the idea of the forgotten veteran was a constant in 
America’s commemorative culture since the nation’s inception. Revolutionary 
veterans were sidelined in the early years of the Republic, only to re-emerge 
in the nineteenth century as national symbols whose physical scars authen- 
ticated both individual sacrifice and national birth. White Civil War veterans, 
by contrast, were a highly visible social and political force, but the individual 
soldier, despite the many post-war memoirs produced, became subsumed 
in a commemorative landscape that obscured the cause for which he had 
fought and the consequences in the form of the physical damage that he 
sustained. 

Vietnam veterans, through the sheer volume of written reminiscences, 
histories, articles, novels, television coverage and films produced, finally 
ensured that memoirs, in all their varied forms, would trump monuments in 
American commemorative culture. Both the immediacy of their production 
and the extent of their audience meant that although they initially worked in 
tandem with the physical memorial, they swiftly superseded it. The memo- 
rial landscape of the Mall in Washington, DC operates within that broader 
memorial context. The most recent additions, the Korean War Memorial and 
the National World War II Memorial, are both the result of initiatives by war 
veterans. In their design they invoke two clashing commemorative traditions. 
The former invokes the individual, the latter is more reminiscent of American 
World War I cemeteries in Europe, representing as it does the power of the 
republic rather than individual sacrifice in its name. 

Another echo of that earlier tradition was the inauguration, in 2008, of 
a ‘National Moment of Remembrance’ on Memorial Day, a commemora- 
tive act with both personal and political resonance designed to contain and 
control the death, and responses to it, resulting from war.’ In that last respect, 
however, it is the Vietnam Veterans Memorial that retains the strongest integ- 
rity as the defining symbol of what has always been a contested commemo- 
rative culture in the United States. Its multivalency permits its appropriation 
by both veterans and the bereaved. Its sober list of names and its structural 
reflectivity not only convey the cost of war but also reinforce the message 
of redemptive sacrifice that both the American Civil War and World War I 
established as the only possible personal and political response to death in the 
name of the nation. 





7. http://www 


.memorialday- 


foundation 
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national-moment-of- 
remembrance.html. 
Accessed 7 September 


2011. 
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